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WILLIAM PENN. 


exertion of it.” And“ Five bishops, Crew, of | are persuaded is most agreeable to his will; 
Durham, with his chapter, Cartwright, of Ches-| but gives them his kingly word the same 
ter, with his chapter, Barlow, of Liucoln,|shall continue during his reign; we do, as 
Wood, of Lichfield, and Watson, of St. David’s,|our Friends of this city have already done, 
with the clergy of the dioceses, together with render the king our humble, Christian, and 
the Dean and Chapter of Ripon, addressed the | thankful acknowledgments, not only on behalf 
king, in terms which were indeed limited | of ourselves, but with respect to our Friends 
to his assurance of continued protection tq the | throughout England and Wales ; and pray God 
church, but at a time which rendered their ad- | with all our hearts, to bless and preserve thee, 
dresses a sanction of the dispensing power.”|O king, and those under thee, in so good a 
What is still more“worthy of notets-the-lan®}work :-and-we.cam.assure the king it is well 
guage of Gov. Hutchinson, when discussing | accepted in the counties from whence we came ; 
the duty, intolerance as enforced by the New|so we hope the good effects thereof, for the 
England Puritans. ‘“ ‘This was the prevailing | peace, trade, and prosperity of the kingdom, 
doctrine many years, and until their eyes were | will produce such a concurrence from the par- 
opened by a fresh persecution coming upon |liament, as may secure it to our posterity in 
themselves from King James. This made his | after-times ; and while we live, it shall be our 
declaration for a general liberty of conscience | endeavour, through God’s grace, to demean 
welcome, and they thanked the king for allow- | ourselves as in conscience to God, and duty to 





What were those specks of mortal imperfec-| ing to them what they before thought them- | the king, we are obliged. 


tion that, according to Grahame, sullied the 
dazzling light with which the character of 
Pena has been invested ? 

“ An arrogance of disdain” that marked the 
treatment of his opponents in his early religi- 
ous controversies, and “‘ a coarseness and scur- 
rility inconsistent with common decency.” 
Even “ ribaldey” is not too low a word for our 
author to apply to Penn’s publication of the 
famous trial at the Old Bailey. A more seri- 
ous offence is, that ** He and his fellow sec- 
taries alone, of all the British Protestants, 


selves bound in conscience to deny to others.” 


His peaceable, loving, 

So that Penn and his fellow-sectaries were and faithful subjects.” 
by no means alone on that occasion, but were,} So it seems, afler all, that there was, com- 
in what Grahame commonly considered, very | bined with their thankful acknowledgments to 
good company. the king, a plain recognition of the concurrent 


As Grahame finds so much fault with Penn 


and his fellow-sectaries for thanking the| 


king, it may not be amiss to present to the 
reader—as our author did not do it—the very 
words used by them on that memorable occa- 
sion: they are such as the Society will proba- 
bly not be ashamed to own even now; this 


recognized the despotic prerogative affected by | historian to the contrary, notwithstanding. 


the crown,” of granting universal toleration— 
that first-born of all abominations, according to 
the New Eagland Puritan, ‘ He was admit- 
ted to a degree of favour with those perfidious 
and tyrannical princes, [the last of the Stuarts, ] 
which laid a dangerous snare for the integrity 
of his character and the rectitude of his con- 
duct :” Yes, with those perfidious princes one 
of whom the New England Puritans, uncon- 


“ To King James Il. over England, &c, 


“The humble and grateful acknowledgments of | 


his peaceable subjects called Quakers, in 
this kingdom. 

“From their usual Yearly Meeting in London, 
the 19th day of the Third month, vulgarly 
called May, 1687. 


«* We cannot but bless and praise the name 


authority of parliament. 

This deed of clemency, on the part of their 
sovereign, may have been one of those acts, 
which, though good in themselves, are of evil 
‘intent. Yet liberal-minded men of this age 
will easily pardon the mistake which induced 
many men of various religious denominations 
to thank the king for lessening the burdens of 
his suffering subjects. Grahame, however, 
was not disposed to forgive so grievous an in- 
| discretion on the part of the Quaker, though 
| he passes silently over the participation of the 
| Puritan. But Pena, it seems, outran all others : 
‘he not only thanked the king for what he had 
| done, but before he did it, used all his influence 
'to induce him to do it. Would that none of 
|us might ever be convicted of a greater crime 





demned by Grahame, could address in such|of Almighty God, who hath the hearts of | than that of inducing men in power to use that 


strains as never proceeded from the lips of 


princes in his hand, that he hath inclined the|power for the benefit of man! Had James 


Penn and his fellow-sectaries ;—with that| king to hear the cries of his suffering subjects | been guilty of no greater stretch of prerogative, 


“best of kings, who to other titles of royalty, | for conscience-sake ; and we rejoice that instead 


common to him with other gods amongst men, 
delighted herein to conform himself more to 
the God of gods, in that he hath not despised 
nor abhorred the affliction of the afflicted.” 
“Protestant dissenters in general,” says 
Grahame, “ beheld with disgust and suspicion 
the boon of a temporary mitigation of legal 
rigour, which implied a power in the crown 
subversive of every bulwark of British liberty.” 
“Penn and his fellow-sectaries alone,”—he 
says above,—* of all the British Protestants, 
recognized the despotic prerogative.” Yet 


Mac Intosh informs us, that “the greater part 
of the Baptists, and perhaps also of the Inde- 
pendents, did not scruple to sanction the dis- 
Pensing power by addresses of thanks for this 


| mankind, or at least the protestant part of it, 
| 


of troubling him with complaints of our suffer- | would now, in all probability, unite their voices 
ings, he hath given us so eminent an occasion | in applauding the dispenser of such a benefit. 

to present him with our thanks. And since it} But, says Grahame :—* As the political agent 
hath pleased the king out of his great compas-|of his society, cultivating the friendship of a 
sion, thus to commiserate our afflicted condi-| tyrant, and seeking a shelter under his prero- 
tion, which hath so particularly appeared by | gative from the existing laws, Penn occupied 
his gracious proclamation and warrants last} a situation regulated by no established maxims 
year, whereby above twelve hundred prisoners | of duty, or ascertained principles ; and becom- 


were released from their severe imprisonments, | 
and many others from spoil and ruin in their 
estates and properties, and his princely speech 
in council, and Christian declaration for liberty 
of conscience, in which he doth not only ex- 
press his aversion to all force upon conscience, 
and grant all his dissenting subjects an am- 
ple liberty to worship God in the way they 


ing gradually familiarized with arbitrary pow- 
er, he scrupled not to beseech ils interposition 
in behalf of his own private concernments, and 
toemploy, for the enlargement of his American 
territory, at the expense of tlle prior right of 
Lord Baltimore, the same authority which he 
had accustomed himself to respect as an engine 
of public good and religious toleration.” 
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In considering those portions of this History |north latitude "eas 
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which expression Baltimore | Penn was such a 


———— ——= 


man. The acquisition of 


which have reference to the affairs of Mary-junderstood to include the whole of the 40th | wealth for the purpose of personal enjoyment 


land, it will do no harm to bear in mind, that | degree. 


of Grahame—for whose countenance and aid does not reach the 40th parallel, by half a 
he makes due acknowledgment,—was Robert degree. 


Walsh, a native of that State—a man ardently 


Again, Penn’s charter set forth, that his 


Now ‘Delaware Bay, as we at this | was a small part of his concern indeed. 
one of the most diligent and gifted counsellors day know, although it was not known then, | needless to spend many words upon this head; 





| 


sinuation. 


It is 


the history of his life flatly contradicts the in. 
ua The heir of rich estates and high 
political expectations, with talents fitted for the 


devoted to the support of her high reputation, | southern boundary was to begin at a point on most exalted stations—a winning eloquence 
quite convinced that her early institutions and |the river Delaware, 12 miles north of New and pleasing address, which procured him al. 
policy were unrivalled, and not a whit the less Castle, and thence, westwardly, in a circular | most universal acceptance—with the smiles of 
disposed to exalt Lord Baltimore, as the paragon | line, always keeping precisely 12 miles from | royalty waiting to break upon him—he sacri- 
New Castle, till the beginning of the 40th de- | ficed all, for what he believed to be the service 
gree was reached, and, after that, due west. | of his God and the benefit of his fellow-man. 
Now the beginning of the 40th degree, must | Instead of improving his ample opportunities of 
high honour of having given birth to the most|be at the completion of the 39th degree : but 
enlightened and liberal institutions of the age,|the required curve—always 12 miles, neither 
and to a man of the most comprehensive and | more nor less, from New Castle—could never 
enlightened benevolence, highest intellectual | reach the latitude of 39°, which is nearly thrice | limited were the means of the family, that even 


of lawgivers, because he was, as well as him- 
self, a member of the Roman Catholic church. 
He claims, for his own church and State, the 


endowments, and spotless integrity. 


j 





All these |that distance 


from New Castle. 





increasing his inheritance, he emptied his cof. 
fers and died in poverty ; his sons were bound 
out to serve as ordinary apprentices, and so 


It would | the schooling of his grandchildren appears to 


Grahame seems inclined to accord, at least as|seem that New Castle had been supposed to lie | have been for a time retarded, on that account, 


much as may suffice to throw the Quaker into 
the shade, though he will by no means permit 
the Puritan to suffer an eclipse. 

With regard to the territorial dispute between 


Penn and Baltimore, Grahame may have look- 


ed into its merits for himself and arrived at the 
conclusion indicated in his work ; but, seeing 
what we have seen of this historian, one can- 
not but suspect him of having taken the Mary- 
land version of the story without the needtul 
sifting. Ifthe reader would like to see a full 
exposition of the case, he may find one in a 
** Memoir” upon the subject, by James Dunlop, 
& member of the Senate of Pennsylvania, 
read at a meeting of the Council of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society, in 1825, and pub- 
lished in the Ist vol. of its ** Memoirs.” 

There was sufficient ground for an honest 
difference of opinion between Penn and Balti- 
more. The charter of Maryland was dated in 
1632, forty-nine years prior to that of Penn- 
sylvania. Of course, what was conveyed by 
the former could not be again conveyed by 


the latter. Penn never intended to lay claim| 


to another man’s property, and many disinter- 


ésted, candid, and competent men, who have | 
examined the question, have not discovered | 


that he ever did. Baltimore’s charter has been 
interpreted to convey the peninsula between 
Chesapeake and Delaware bay. But neither 
sovereign nor subject can give what does 
not belong to him. The eastern side of the 
peninsula was then in possession of and settled 
by the Swedes; and, besides, it has been held 


by good judges that the charter of Maryland | 
did, by its very terms, except the Swedish ter- 


ritory, for it expressly conveyed a wilderness 
country “ hitherto uncultivated.” 
In course of time, the Duke of York—after- 


wards James I[.—acquired possession of the | 


Swedish settlements. 
his title. The accusation is that he took what 
had already been given to another. Baltimore, 
however, could not sustain a claim to what 
could not have been conveyed to him—the ter- 


From him Penn derived | 











ritory in question not being in possession of the | 


British crown, at the period of the Maryland 
charter. Nevertheless he made the attempt. 
But a greater difficulty occurred in relation 
to the northern boundary of Maryland. Agree- 
ably to the charter, it was to run west from 


Delaware Bay, “under the 40th degree of| he possessed—to the benefit of others, William 


in the 39th parallel. 

Baltimore “insisted,” says Dunlop, “that 
the words ‘ which lieth under the 40th degree 
of North latitude,’ in his charter, meant cer- 
tainly a northward extension of his boundary 


(To be continued.) 


—_—— 


Another Grace Darling, 
The Church of England Magazine has pub- 


{beyond the termination of the 39th, and that} lished several interesting extracts from the 


he was entitled by the plain and express words | Journal of a missionary in Canada, one of 
of his patent, to extend his limits to the 41s¢| which we give below we have no doubt will 


degree of North latitude, and embrace the 
whole 40th degree. But the weakness of his 
claims to the country north of the 39th degree, 
will be manifest, when we reflect, that his 





| 
| 


be acceptable to our readers. The river allud- 
ed to, we suppose to be the Ottawa, and the 
rapids those above the Shaw Lake :-— 

In attending to the building of the church, 


charter limits his northern boundary expressly |as well as to all my duties in the township 


to the ‘ bay of Delaware,’ and that consequent- 
ly he could not, without going beyond a desig- 
nated natural monument, extend his northern 
line beyond the point where the bay terminates, 


strued with reference to the information of the 
country before the council, when it was 
granted,” 

This Penn resisted, and successfully. Bal- 
timore and his heirs contended with great perti- 
nacity, and were able to keep the question in 
chancery, until, in 1732, the heirs of Penn 
brought them to an amicable arrangement. 


The preseut boundaries of Maryland were | 


agreed upon. But when an attempt was made 
to run the lines, so many difficulties were 
thrown in the way, on the part of Baltimore, 
that the work was for the time, abandoned, and 
recourse once more had to chancery. 
arrangement was at length carried out in good 
faith, on both sides, in the year 1760, when 
the lines agreed upon, twenty-eight years be- 
fore, were run, and the boundaries of the two 
provinces finally adjusted. 

“The whole history of these transactions,” 
concludes Dunlop, ‘* shows conclusively, the 
fairness and candour, the moderation and firm- 
ness of William Penn, the illustrious and irre- 


'proachable founder of Pennsylvania, and the 
| justice of the claims of his posterity, and res- 


cues his name from the imputation of injus- 
tice.” 

Grahame speaks above of Penn’s American 
interests as though they were matters of merely 
private concernment. In this he commits great 
injustice upon the reputation of the founder of 
Pennsylvania. If ever there lived a man who 
devoted talents, property and health—all that 


The | 


| 





ithe ice is seldom less than two feet thick. 
and that the limits of the patent must be con- | 


I had to cross 
In the winter this 
as during that season 
In 
the spring itis impassable, in this particular 
vicinity, fora month, during the continuance 
of the freshets, when it rises to an enormous 
height ; sometimes as much as nineteen feet ; 
and it then left a memento of the extraordinary 
circumstance, which remained for more than 
twenty years. In the midst of a violent rapid, 
some sixty miles higher up the river; stands 
a small pillar-shaped rock, twenty-two feet 
high, above the “ low water mark.” Opn its 
top, which is not more than ten or twelve feet 
square, is, or rather was, a small birch tree. 
Against this tree, upon the top of this isolated 
rock, a mast, a large pine log, about four [eet 
in diameter at the butt end and about eighteen 
feet long, was left by that stupendous flood. I 
saw it myself in one of my excursions to some 
far off settlement in the neighbourhood.— 


in which it was situated, 
a large and rapid river. 
was easy enough, 


| There were no other means by which the log 


could possibly have been deposited there. 

In the summer and autumn the communi- 
cation is convenient enough by means of a 
ferry. 

A young man and his sister have kept this 
ferry for several years, during which they 
have performed many acts of heroic be- 
nevolence, and have rescued numbers of their 
fellow creatures from a watery grave. One 
of these had so much of perilous adventure in 
it, that I shall make no apology for giving some 
account of it the more especially as | was my- 
self one of the trembling and anxious specta- 
tors of the whole scene. 

A raft of timber, on its way down the river 
to the nearest port, was dashed to pieces by 
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oe violedies of the rapids. There was Gelber: when another, who ape him ‘itaimed, | | expedition, consisting of eleven persons and 
usual number of men upon it, all of whom, |‘ No, no! they are gone! they are lost! the| two Esquimaux guides, started in two boats, on 
except two, were fortunate enough to get upen | | boat has left them.” And sure enough it had.| the 5th July, under favourable circumstances, 
afew logs which kept together, ‘and were com: | | But in an instant, just as we thought they were | the ice having cleared away from the shores 
parative sly safe; while their two poor comrades | about to be driven into the fatal breakers, they | of the bay at an earlier period of the season 
were helplessly contending with the tumbling | turned to our inexpressible delight, as if drawa | than usual.— Late paper. 
waves, a boat approached them, but without | | by some invisible power (the rope the ferry-| eccnudiiauatiiia 
being able to afford them the slightest assis-|man had attached to the oar was, indeed, in- | Valuable 
tance. After a minute or two, and when one | visible to us,) and followed the boat. 1 
more would have been their last, a long oar} The ferryman and his sister had yet to pull 
or sweep, belonging to the wrecked raft, came | a fearful distance, for the time oe: had to do ships’ boats—of such a nature as to render it 
floating b lit in, to get out of that part of the current); oe : : 

They ekuihy seized it, and held on till| leading 2 the breakers. And they henge. (onan eee re 6 ae, aoe 
they were carried down a mile, loudly calling | plished it. The man had the bow oar, and sonef thedic ca heeneens id ted 
for help as they went along; but what aid | we could see the tough ash bend like a willow | for eupporting ho Knee end cena tie a 
could we render? No crait, noné at least| wand as he stretched out to keep the head of | | be in danger by shipwreck, ee frae tei ether 
which were on the banks of the river, could | the boat partially up the stream. His sister, | ome A Peat of the aan ta eile een 
live, we thought, in such a torrent; for it| too, “kept her own,” and the little punt shot | nade. os Weslwich with ene of the belts built 
was during one of the high spring freshets, | out rapidly into the comparatively quiet} at the dock-yasd, cw a plan of Lotd J. Hay 
Sut the ferryman was of a different opinion, | stream, beyond the influence of that fearful | IC. B.. et present aad & the Adeiivahy pat 
and could not brook the thought of their dy- | current, which was rapidly driving them upon | | given to rm isin Hendersen, C. ee 
ing before his eyes, without his making a sin-|the breakers. ler of the re steam-frigate “a hin oe 
gle effort to save them. “ How could { stand| When this was accomplished, our fears for | ship’s ceasing to be Captain- Su rintendent, 
idly looking on,” he said to me afterward, | the safety of the noble-hearted brother and | ~ oon ‘of Woolwich aes an The boat 
“with a tough ash oar in my hand, and aj|sister were at an end, and we took a long |) seston thirty-two feet ia’ leant i ‘Sn 
tight little crait at my feet, and hear their cries | breath; it was, indeed, a relief to do so, Still broad in the centre, and weighs nee ee On 
a ” > e 
for help, and see them drowned?” He deter- ive continued to watch their proceedings with | 1. ingide. all around. under the cross-beams 
nfined at all risks to try to rescue them from |the deepest interest. eae: fend shasta with ened, which eould a 
the fate which seemed to us inevitable. He} The moment they got into a less rapid cur-| rected in a cc cities. ts tain. 
could not, however, go alone, and there was, | rent, which, they knew, led into comparatively | ..oled tubes formed of enlenilacdl tonite ck 
not another man on that side of the river with- | still water, they ceased rowing, and allowed | ber, each six feet long and five inches in die. 
inhalf a mile of him. His sister knew oie punt to float down with it. The young’ dnctun. enhanlatid Gn wanted Gee tiated out 
and courageously, like another Grace Darling, | ferryman now drew up the sweep along side, | yin out sinking, ahhonh hia lectin filled 
proposed at once to accompany him in his| and succeeded in getting the two unfortunate | daly. waten.. Lhnien tae being dropped into 
perilous adventure. From being so often on/| men into his boat. While he was doing this) i), water a lug was niidinnend ae 
the water, with her brother, she well knew | his sister went aft, and used her oar asa rudder | | bottom, and ae eencliavied te Git: wll water 
how to handle an oar. Often, indeed, without} to stear the boat. At the foot of the current, | "Three persons thin tool Over the éehkles i 
him, eg ooo @ passenger across the | — — « ane noe = 4S | water on her cross-beams, but they could not 
ferry in her little canoe. - no farther danger. But we watched them) 

He accepted her proposal, and we had the| still ; and we saw them row ashore, on their| — ee eee mentee ben 
satisfaction of seeing the light punt put off| own side of the river. One of the poor fel-| (1124 with the greatest onet and the hate 
from the shore, opposite to that from which | | lows was so much exhausted that the ferryman | | mene | ie additien seod ae a the edge of the 
we were idly and uselessly looking on, and go |had to carry him on his back to the nearest | | Pe sinking it about six inches wale water 
gallantly over the surging torrent toward the house, where he soon recovered. | without the boat showing any inclination to 
sinking men. We feared, however, that it; ‘Twelve months after this took place, I had sink, but righting Leuelt with thn destest 
would not be in time to save them, as their | the satisfaction of presenting to this worthy| 4... The cdipdlletiela tin’ cenit the 
cries for help grew fainter and fainter, till each | ferryman ia the presence of five hundred men | presence of numerous distinguished naval of- 
ficers, master shipwrights, &c. 


Invention—New Life-boat.— 
Houldsworth, Governor of Dartmouth, has 
invented a boat—or rather a plan for fitting up 





| 


} 


one we thought would be their last, we saw!a beautiful silver medallion, sent out to me by 
that the oar with the drowning men clinging|the Royal Humane Society, to which I had 
lo it, was floating rapidly down the middle of| transmitted an account of the occurrence. | 
the stream—which in this particular locality is} Nor was the heroine of my story forgotten.| A curious Apple.—A correspondent of the 
more than a quarter of a mile in breadth—and | A similar medallion was given to him for his | Rochester Daily Advertiser, in discoursing of 
would inevitably, in two or three minutes more ‘sister. She could not, with propriety, be pre-| agricultural matters, gives the following de- 
be in the white water among the breakers, | sent herself, as it was the annual muster-day | | scription of an apple: “I have lately found 
when their fate must be sealed, and the boat, | of the militia in that locality. | one which is a great curiosity. It is sweet 
if it followed, be dashed to pieces among the| A concise account of the particulars of the} and sour in different portions. Often there 
rocks. This was the principal point of “dan- | transaction, beautifully engrossed on vellum, |are four streaks of yellow skin from the stem 
ger, and they had to run down within ajand signed by his grace the Duke of North- | to the eye, which are sweet and sour; others 
fearful proximity of it, to take the course | umberland, as president of the society, accom-|of green skin between them, which are dis- 
which the drowning men were drifting, and, as| panied each medallion, I need scarcely add tinctly sour—quite sour ; the sweet portions 
they did so, to seize hold of them without los- | that the old and widowed mother of these|are quite yellow to the core, the sour quite 
ing their own head way, for there was not | young people, who lives with them and is| white. The tree has been grafted, and bears 
time for that. They succeeded in shooting | wholly dependent upon them for her support,| three or four different kinds of apples, which 














athwart the current, rapid as it was, just below | was a proud woman that day. come to maturity from early July to late Oc- 
the men. With breathless and painful anxiety | tober, and this year has produced many bush- 
we saw them execute this dangerous manceu-| New Polar Expedition.—Atthe last meeting| els. A bushel or more have the curiosity 


vre. We saw the ferryman lean over the side! of the Royal Geographical Society, it was an- |already mentioned. I have tried the apples 

of his boat for a moment as it passed them, | nounced by Sir J. H. Pelly that the Hudson’s| and seen others try them. Some of these ap- 

while his sister backed water with her oar. | Bay Company had fitted out a well equipped | ples are nearly all sweet, and some nearly all 
“They are saved!” some one said close/expedition, for the purpose of surveying the| sour, but many have the curious formation 

behind me, in a whisper so deep and earvest| unexplored portion of the coast on the north-| stated above.” 

that I started, and turned to look at the speak-|east angle of the American continent. T he| -_—_—— 
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For *‘The Friend."” 


THE DIFFERENT VOICES; 


OR THE 


PERPLEXED EDITOR. 


Voice I.—Robert! beware of Authors tame, 


Who press thee with prosaics lame. 
This writer seems afraid to speak,— 
Tiat gives a little timid squeak, 

A kind of ‘if I dare, I'd tell 

Some secrets J know passing well!’ 
Another whispers, ‘Things are wrong,’ 
But speaks not out distinct and strong. 
I like the potent thought to trace 

Of “ Innocence with Open Face,”— 
The nerve of Burrough, point of Penn,— 
Far-seeing view of Fox’s ken,— 

The deep profound of Penington, 

That admiration ever won, 

From those who pass the waving shoot, 
To centre to the hidden root. 

Hint not, but boldly say - say, 

On house-top in the open day ; 

Nor in the chamber whisper low 
Sounds that on every wind should flow. 
Display Truth’s banner in the air,— 
Bid Israel for the strife prepare,— 
Gird on the armour, clasp the shield, 
The battle-axe with vigour wield! 

Art thou a watchman on the wall? 
Then sound the bugle ere it fall! 
Where foes are sapping our defence, 
Send with strong arm an arrow thence ! 


Il.—Friend Robert, (cries a wavering voice,) 


Though I could very much rejoice, 
That Truth should prosper in our land, 
And spread around its influence bland, 
Yet, I confess, I rather think, 

At innovations we should wink; 

And not be over nice to keep 

The goats entirely from the sheep, 
Sound doctrine is all very well, 

And so we should the children tell,— 
But yet if some perversely teach 
Opinions others will not preach, 

Why rather than contend, perhaps 
We'd better not observe the lapse. 

Let each have his own notions free, 
Agreeing thus to disagree ! 

Let Paul be our example, when 

He all things was unto all men! 


III.—’Pshaw ! (cries a sterner voice) beware! 


Delilah would despoil thy hair! 

Hold thou no converse, nor incline 
To traitor or to Philistine ; 

And mark the man who'd boldly call 
To bolster error, upon Paul! 


1V.—Robert, (a subtle casuist’s smile 


Was playing o’er his face the while,) 
Robert, we must uphold the right, 
But let it be in terms polite ; 

Rather lead blindfold on the flock 
Then hedge them with impervious rock ; 
Throw gentle mists before their eyes, 
And win them by an apt disguise ! 
Learn something of Expedient’s wile, 
And take the folk with honied guile. 
Not that we'd faith or doctrine flee, 
But compass them circuitously ! 


V.—Good editor, may I propose, 


That thou shouldst give us less of prose, 
(So speaks a silver tone so kind, 
Enough to sway an older mind,) 

And let the tuneful poets sing 

Their lovely airs, expand the wing 

Of bright imagination wide,— 

Sweep through the ether, skim the tide, 
And waft us from the poesy land, 

Their cheering influences bland! 

The gentle sigh, the tender air, 

The breathings of the one-souled pair, 
Who sit beneath the green wood’s shade, 
The ardent lover, blushing maid! 

Some tales, too, of a moral cast, 






THE FRIEND. 


I think might very weli be past,— 
Not novels breathing blood and slaughter, 


But touching, like “the Dairyman’s Daugh- 


ter.” 
Facts should be coloured a la rose, 
If they must come to us in prose! 


V1—Twist silly rhymes in silly locks, 


‘o deck the writers heads of blocks; 
The piping bards who love to weep, 
May wail to sentimental sheep, 

And for their ohs, and for their ahs, 

The little lambs may give their bahs! 
Let us have firm and sinewy prose, 

As Barclay wrote, and Woolman shows! 
(So spake a zealous voice, and cast, 

A look indignant as he past.) 


VII.—( List to another, and rejoice 


To deem it age and Wisdom’s voice :—) 
Still doth a welcome smile attend, 
The coming of my weekly “ Friend.” 
Now the last volume neatly bound, 

Is on my parlour table found, 

An “Annual” of more worth possessed, 
Than those in red morocco dressed. 
There Grahame’s disingenuous page, 
Meant to delude the coming age, 

Is stript of meretricious glare, 

And stands in foul proportions bare. 
Here the poor negroes wrongs appear ; 
And there the Indian claims a tear, 
Rath Anna Ruotter's early strife 

To enter on the way of life, 
Instructive to the young and old, 

Aid and encouragement unfold ; 

And many a sketch of worthies, past 
To reap their rich reward at last ; 
Pungent remarks to show the way 
Our early Friends abode the fray, 
When anti-Christ would overthrow, 


And Church and State were each their foe ; 


Essays on faith aud doctrine tell 

How early Quakers ne’er would sell, 

For fleshly ease or mammon’s gold 

Their right to Christ, the Shepherd’s fold ; 
And how we of the present day, 

Should journey in the good old way. 
Quiet I read of earthquake’s shock, 

That rends the mountain, splits the rock ; 
Of fire that lays the village low, 

While all Nantucket feels the blow ; 

Of steamboats racing on their way 

Till bursting boiler spreads dismay, 


And mangled limbs,—and broken bones,— 


And lifeless bodies,—dying moans, 
Before the mental view are brought, 
Till the heart sickens at the thought. 
These, and a legion other things, 
Weekly my welcome paper brings. 
Robert for these my thanks I send, 
With fresh subscriptions for “ The Friend.” 
(So speaks an ancient sage, whose look 
You read, as you would read a book, 
Whose title fair you gladly trace 

Upon his honest, open face.) 


As came these views of right and wrong, 
A certain face grew very long; 

Then, a low sigh was heard to break, 
Such as men deep in tronble make, 
Soon slowly words began to form 
Like centering clouds before a storm, 
Or swallows who round chimneys high, 
Circuit before they downward fly :— 
“One grief Job had not, in that he 

No Editor was forced to be. 

He had perplexing friends I know, 
That wounded sorer than a foe :— 
Though all his counsellors were nice, 
And gave gratuitous advice,— 

I think,—yea, I am very sure,— 

That was the hardest to endure! 
Unasked advice is seldom taken, 

For curing faults or curing bacon! 
But Job came out,—then why not I,— 
Refined from his perplexity. 

With other troubles place I this, 
Within my pocket’s deep abyss.” 






——————— 








Then sinking into thought profound 
The Editor a respite found; 

And none could jadge from casual glance, 
Upon his placid countenance, 

That he had taken, slice by slice, 

So many portions of advice! 


N. L. 


—— 


For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY, 
From 1764 to 1782. 
(Continued from page 117.) 


Towards the close of the year 1769, the 
legislature of Virginia appointed a “ Committee 
on Religion.” ‘The committee prepared and 
offered to the house a bill purporting to be “ for 
exempting his majesty’s protestant dissenters 
from the penalties of certain laws, and for other 
purposes therein mentioned.” The bill provi- 
ded that if any dissenters from the church of 
England choose to have places for performing 
religious worship, they may petition a court, 
stating what persuasion they are of, and the 
houses they desire to have set apart for religi- 
ous worship, At the same time they may 
choose who they will have for a preacher or 
teacher, and send his name to the said court, 
with the testimony of six landholders in the 
neighbourhood, testifying that he was a person 
of sound morals and exemplary behaviour. 
Upon this the court may license such house 
or houses as they might think necessary for 
the purpose, and give the individual so recom. 
mended liberty to preach, in the houses so ap- 
pointed, he first coming into court, “ taking the 
usual oaths to government, subscribing the 
test, declaring his approbation of, and subscrib- 
ing the articles of religion mentioned in the 
statute made in the 13th year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, except the 34th, 35th, and 
36th, and these words of the 20th article, viz., 
‘the church hath power to decree rites and 
ceremonies, and authority in controversies of 
Faith.’” It is also provided in the law that no 
such meeting of any protestant dissenters from 
the church of England, shall be held with 
locked, barred or bolted doors, so as to prevent 
any person of decent behaviour coming in. A 
clause follows inflicting a penalty on any one 
disturbing such congregation. ‘Twenty pounds 
was to be the penalty on any congregation who 
should allow a minister to preach among them 
who had not been regularly licensed by the 
court, and he who thus preached was subject 
to a fine of the same amount. The General 
Court had also authority to suspend or silence 
any minister they should think fit, upon what 
they deemed due proof of gross irregularities in 
him. 

Such were the principal features of the pro- 
posed law—a law to whose provisions Friends 
could not have submitted, and which if enacted 
would have subjected them to many difficulties, 
and perhaps some suffering. A copy of this 
bill was forwarded to the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings in Philadelphia, who on the 15th day of 
the Third month, 1770, addressed the following 
letter to Friends in Virginia, 
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“ Dear Friends, 

“ We were informed at our last meeting that 
your House of Burgesses having appointed a 
‘Committee for Religion,’ as they term it, that 
committee made an essay of a bill, which, 


THE FRIEND. 


for much trouble. Should this be likely to 
happen, we hope you will urge that Friends be 
wholly excepted from being any way aflected 
by it; and if you cannot obtain this, that 
you will soon send to the Meeting for Suf- 


though entitled, ‘ For the exempting protestant | ferings in London an authentic exemplifica-| 


dissenters from the penalties of certain laws,’ is| tion of the law, and request them to use their 
framed in such a manner, that if passed into a| interest to get it repealed by the king and 
law will subject the dissenters, and Friends | council. 

more particularly, to great difficulties, ‘The| “Some of the reasons which occur to us to 
trust committed to us, engages us therefore to| render this care to be necessary are, that if no 
write to you thereon, as we are pot only con-| house is to be used for Divine worship, unless 
cerned for those Friends within your province, | it be licensed, nor any person allowed to preach 
who are members of our Yearly Meeting, and 
of course more immediately entitled to our 


the church of England, and is licensed by some 
care, but are also desirous that our brethren in 


and Friends more particularly, were exceed- 
ingly oppressed and persecuted. Great endea- 
vours were used by the adversaries of Truth 
wholly to prohibit them from meeting together 
for the worship of God, so that the indulgence 
granted in the first year of King William’s 
reign by an act to exempt them from swearing, 
and to allow them the liberty of meeting peace- 
ably together for Divine worship, were with 
justice received and considered as singular in- 
stances of favour. Some things are in the said 
‘act as the terms of these exemptions, particus 
larly that of subscribing the articles, which 


until he has subscribed most of the articles of Friends could never comply with, and there- 


fore the cause of their sufferings was not 


general among you may be incited timely to 


court, or person appointed by the law for that wholly takenaway. After some time the gov- 
purpose, and then only in the house belonging ernment being better acquainted with Friends, 


consider the tendency of such an attempt toto one particular congregation, without a spe- and convinced by their good conduct that they 
infringe the liberty, which by the lenity of the| cial license, it is plain, that it will be in the | were entitled to further lenity and indulgence, 


government you now enjoy, and [that you] 


may unite in your endeavours to prevent this, 
or anything of the like nature, passing into a 


law. 


We hope, from the character we have | 


power of the adversaries of Truth, under the! not only granted by law, the benefit of a plain 
sanction of law, to prevent such Friends, who affirmation, to ease Friends from the scruples 
| are concerned to travel in the service of Truth, many had respecting the first, but so far dis- 
from appointing meetings in places where none pensed with the law respecting the licensing 


heard of your Governor, and most of the mem- | of the members of our Society reside, and thus) our meeting-houses, and the requiring the test 


bers of the council and assembly, there is rea- | 
son to expect your succeeding, if the danger of 
such an innovation be clearly pointed out to 


them. 


“We understand the reason assigned for 


proposing this bill, is, that as the act of parlia- 
ment made in the first year of King William’s 


reign, and other acts since made in favour of 


dissenters, are not adjudged to extend to Ame- 


rica, such provision may be made to entitle 
them to the benefit of these laws as will remove 
If this were the 


any future doubts thereon. 
only reason, nothing more would be necessary 
than to extend these several acts of parliament 


by a short law for the purpose, or, as was done 


in Maryland, by a paragraph of a law, (passed 
in 1702, chap. 1, section 21.) But even this, 
it doth not appear to us to be safe for Friends 
to desire. We rather think they should goard 
against it, as you are not likely to gain any 
advantage thereby, and if what is now propos- 
ed should be confirmed by a law, it is evident, 
you will be subjected to difficulties hitherto 
unknown to you. 

“The act of parliament made in the first 
year of King William, commonly called the 
Act of Toleration, exempts dissenters from the 
penalties of some former laws, on their compli- 
ance with several matters therein mentioned, 
but the bill proposed in your committee goes 
much further, by enjoining these several mat- 
ters and more to be done, and inflicting severe 
penalties on the omission thereof. ‘Though it 
is plain that several of the said penal acts are 
not extended to the colonies, and as they are 
hoteven mentioned in their bill, it seems not 
improbable, that some latent design to strength- 
‘a the power of the established clergy hath 
been the real cause of proposing it. It will 
therefore be necessary for you to consider the 
tenor and effect of it weightily and endeavour 
fo get a stop put to it, while it remains with the 
committee ; for if any bill like this should be 
brought into the House, there is danger of the 
influence of the proposers of it, and their abet- 
lors so far prevailing, that some of the clauses, 
or some of the same tendency, may be passed 
intoa law, and thereby a foundation be laid 


to interrupt the free ministry, which we have|and subscription from our ministers, that we 
abundant cause thankfully to acknowledge hath| have not heard of any trouble being given 
been by the governing influence of Divine love|them in these respects for many years past; 
raised among us. By this the preaching of|and we understand that the circular Yearly 
| the Gospel, hath been conveyed to the instruc-| Meetings are often appointed in towns where 
| tion, convincement and edification of many,|no Friends reside, and are held in houses built 
who had long sat in darkness, under a dead/only for the purpose of holding those meetings, 
formal ministry, established and supported by| without any interruption. ‘This being the case 
the will and laws of men. Against which our | of Friends in England, where there is no doubt 
forefathers bore a faithful testimony, though |of the intention of the laws, made both against 
often through great sufferings; and with the/and in their favour, doth it not appear very 
loss of their estates, liberty, and some of them |contrary to any design of showing favour to us 
even of their lives. jhere, now to propose a law, the foundation of 

‘© We hope the trouble of application and | which seems to be the admitting that the penal 
attending on the members of your legislature,|acts made against dissenters in England, are 
will not prevent your seasonable and steady |extended to the colonies, though it is generally 
concern being manifested on this occasion. 1n| agreed that all such as have been passed since 





| doing this it seems safest, as our testimony is| the colonies were settled, are not extended, un- 


different from others who may be concerned to|less they are particularly mentioned therein, 
oppose this infringement of their and our liber-| which they are not in any of these penal acts, 
ties, that Friends should be united among them-| As the most material parts of the Acts of Tole- 
selves, but keep separate from others in their| ration in our favour were by the laws of your 
application to those in power. province long since extended to it, a further 

** Weare sensible that if nothing more should | provision is unnecessary. When we consi- 
be proposed than by extending the several acts| der that most of the time since the settlement 
of parliament, which were made in our favour, | of the colonies Friends have had free liberty to 
and are now in force in England, to place hold their religious meetings, and have enjoyed 


Friends in your province in the same situation 
Friends are there, such a proposal on the first 
appears so specious, that many will be induced 
to conclude we cannot reasonably object to it ; 
but in order that your case may be truly stated, 
and clearly understood, it is proper to consider 
what was the state of the nation and particu- 
larly of Friends, and other dissenters, when 
those acts of parliament were made,—what 
hath been the conduct of the government to 


that Christian privilege therein, so that every 
one who is rightly called thereto may freely 
speak to the edification to others without wait- 
ing for, or depending on a license from the 
laws of men, we cannot but apprehend that 
the proposing this law is an attempt to deprive 
the dissenters of their privileges, rather than to 
exempt from any inconvenience. 

«One of the paragraphs of this bill, propos- 
|ing to inflict a penalty on the obstructing or 





them since, and likewise what hath been, and} preventing any person whatsoever, if of decent 


now is, the state of Friends in those colonies, 
and particularly in your province. 
“In England, soon after the first preaching 


behaviour, from going into your meetings for 
religious worship, will open a door for all per- 
sons to sitin your meetings of discipline. An- 


of the gospel by our worthy Friend George|other paragraph being extended to subject the 
Fox, the Presbyterians and Independents get-| ministers of the gospel to be suspended by a 
ting into power, subjected the bishops and court of law are likewise material exceptions to 


clergy of the church of England to such diffi- 
culties, that they as soon as they were able to 
resume the power, exerted their interest to ob- 
tain laws by which the dissenters in general, 





it, and should be pointed out, as being contrary 
to the nature, and tendency of our discipline 
and ministry, neither of which can be rightly 
dispensed or judged of, but by those who are 


THE FRIEND. 


endured with a degree of the Holy Spirit from ithe memory of her family and surviving 
which they proceed. | friends. 

«« We have on this occasion inquired into the} As the work of Divine grace continued to 
laws of several neighbouring provinces, and do| be carried on in the heart of our dear friend, 
not. find any thing established in any of them | and he was made willing to yield to the con- 
like what is now proposed with you. In| victions of the Holy Spirit, and to resign him- 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, | self to such service as the great Head of the 
full liberty of conscience was granted by the|church was pleased to require of him, he be- 
original constitutions of these governments, and | lieved himself called upon, in the early part of 
in Pennsylvania the same was confirmed by a|the year 1791, to appear as a minister in our 


law which was allowed by Queen Ann and her 
council, which we intend herewith to send you, | 
for the information of such of the members of | 
your assembly, as may not be acquainted with 
it. It will be a satisfaction to us to hear, that 
the concern we have for you on this occasion, | 
is received in that brotherly love with which it| 
is communicated, and tends to promote your | 
real interest and welfare, which we sincerely | 
desire in the most essential and extensive 
sense.” 

Friends in Virginia were stirred up to oppose | 
the measure and the proposed bill failed of be- | 
coming a law. 





(To be continued.) 


JOSEPH LAMB. 


|meetings, and Friends feeling unity with him 


therein, he was, about the close of the follow- 
ing year, recorded as a minister by Banbury 
Monthly Meeting. 

He was caretul to train up his children to a 
diligent attendance of meetings, and manifest- 
ed much satisfaction when he saw any of them 
reading such books as instructed them in the 
truths of the gospel of our blessed Redeemer, 
especially the Holy Scriptures: he would fre- 
quently call on his family to sit down together, 
and on these occasions was often led instruc- 
tively to address them on the important con- 
cerns of their everlasting well-being. 

From the period when our dear friend be- 
came fully sensible of the necessity of follow- 
ing with unreserved obedience, his heaven! 
Guide, through the remainder of a long life he 


When about entering on the 82nd year of 
his age, in a letter to a friend, he wrote: 
“‘ though I feel the infirmities, pains and weak. 

| ness generally attendant on old age, yet | am 
mercifully favoured to feel peace and quietness 
both within and without. Oh! what a favour 
to be sensible of the life-giving presence of 
Him whom my soul loveth, of him whose 
light was the guide of my youth, whose name 
was known to be as a strong tower and place 
of safety in times of greatest trial—a covert 
from the heat, and refuge from the storms in 
the meridian of my day. Oh! my dear 
friend, what a favour it will be, when the cur- 
tains of the night are closing around us, to 
know that our Redeemer liveth, and that he 
who hath been our ‘ morning light’ is then our 

‘evening song,’ and to praise Him whose mer- 
cy endureth forever.” 

The illness which terminated his life was of 
short duration: on the 30th of Ninth month, 
1845, he had a sudden attack whilst standing, 
supported by his crutches; the power of artic- 
ulation almost entirely failed him, yet he ap- 
peared, at times, to be in some degree sensible 
to what was passing around him; and appa- 


y {rently suffering but little pain, he lingered till 


ithe 7th of ‘Tenth month, when he was gently 


A Testimony of Banbury Monthly Meeting, | ¥®S diligent and exemplary in the attendance} released from the conflicts and trials of time, 


Eng. concerning Joseph Lamb, deceased. 


This our dear friend was born at Sibford, | 
in Oxfordshire, in the year 1754, his parents, | 
John and Mary Lamb, being members of our | 
religious Society. In his youth he had not} 
the advantage of more than a very limited | 
portion of school learning ; possessed, however, | 


of strong natural abilities; which he persever- 
ingly cultivated, he acquired a degree of self-| 
instruction superior to many of his day, and 
fully equal to the requirements of the station 


in which he moved. As he grew up, he fol- 
lowed the occupation to which he had been ac- | 
customed from early youth, the cultivation of} 
Jand; and industry and talent in business | 
were marked features in his character. 

In early life he was often visited with the | 
Light which makes all things manifest, and | 
shows what the Lord requires at our hands: 
he appears, however, to have been too [re- 
quently disobedient to these visitations of his | 
heavenly Father’s love—to have indulged in | 
some of the various amusements and vanities 
which so frequently beset the path of youth, | 
and, in consequenee, to have brought on him- 
self condemnation: still, however, the invita- 
tions of mercy followed him, and we believe 
jt was about the 24th year of his age that he! 
became more decidedly serious and thoughtful 
respecting his eternal welfare. He now began | 
the attendance of week-day meetings, to which | 
he had not been previously accustomed, and | 
although under discouragement from some out- | 





structive and edifying. He was frequently 


| concerned to press upon all (especially on the 


young) the great importance of an early and en- 
tire surrender of the will of the creature to that 
of the Creator: and he often referred in great 
tenderness of spirit, to the Lord’s gracious visi- 


‘tations to his own soul, in seasonsol solitude and 


retirement in the morning of his life, and to the 
peace of mind which never failed to follow 
every act of devotedness to the Divine requir- 
ings. In meetings for discipline he was con- 
cerned faithfully to uphold the various testimo- 
nies of our Society ; and the talents entrusted 
to him, regulated by Divine grace, rendered 
him a highly useful member of these meetings. 

Under an apprehension of duty, he frequent- 
ly attended the small meetings belonging to 
his own and neighbouring monthly meetings : 
he several times visited, with the concurrence 


of his Friends, the meetings and families in his 


own Quarterly Meeting, as well as parts of 
Warwickshire, Buckinghamshire and North- 
hamptonshire. He was once engaged in like 
manner in Worcestershire and Gloucestershire, 
and on other occasions he visited the meetings 
in various places, holding some public meet- 
ings in the vicinity of his own residence. 
When about 70 years of age he left busi- 
ness, and retired on a small competency, which 
he had been enabled, by persevering industry, 
to obtain. From the infirmities of age, which 
were now increasing upon him, he had, at 


|of our meetings for worship and discipline ;!and, we reverently believe, that through re- 
his communications in gospel love were in-| 


deeming love and mercy, his spirit has been 
admitted into the realms of everlasting rest and 
peace, 

He was upwards of 91 years of age, and 
had been a minister about 53 years. 

His remains were interred in Friends’ bu- 
jrial-ground at Sibford, on the 12th of Tenth 
month, 1845, after a solemn meeting, which 
was largely attended by Friends and others, 


For “ The Friend.” 


The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children. 


At a meeting of the Association, held First 
{month 4th, 1847, the following Friends were 
appointed officers for the ensuing year, viz.: 


Clerk.—Joseph Kite. 
Treasurer.— Benjamin H. Warder. 
Managers.—Benjamin H. Warder, John M. 
| Whitall, Joel Cadbury, Elihu Roberts, Josiah 
H. Newbold, Israel H. Johnson, Thomas Scat- 
tergood, William L. Edwards, Thomas Lippin- 
cott, Richard Richardson, Mark Balderston, 
Francis Bacon. 


Annual Report. 


To The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children, 


| The Managers report : 
ce 


That they have endeavoured to extend to the 
nteresting charge committed to their care, that 


ward causes, he felt much satisfaction in so/| times to pass through much pain, and in con- degree of attention which the importance of the 


doing. 

In the year 1784, our friend was united in 
marriage with Margaret Hall, of Hook Nor-| 
ton, by whom he had a numerous family. 
Their union continued through nearly forty- 
eight years, his wife being removed by death 
in 1832. The recollection of her virtuous 
life and sweetly peaceful close, is still fresh in 


sequence of lameness he was mostly confined 


at home; yet under much bodily weakness he | 


continued frequently to attend meetings, and 
the cheerful and affectionate conversation 
which ‘had rendered him a pleasing and in- 
structive companion in earlier years, continued, 
through the long period of his retirement, to 
endear him to his friends. 


\trust has demanded. With the exception of 
one visiting day, on which the schools were 
vacated, in consequence of a storm, they have 
been visited twice a month by committees. 

It is with feelings of pleasure we inform the 
Association, that during the past year the num- 
ber of pupils in attendance has been greater 
than any previous one,—manifesting the interest 
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taken by our coloured population in the institu. | notice could be supposed to have reached a| The Haarlem Lake.—Many of our readers 





: “ ° ° esas a es . . = ‘ 
tion, in their being thus willing to place their} person living in Charleston, 8. C., which was! probably are not aware that between the cities 


children under our care. 


yery gratifying. 
In the Girls’ School, considerable advance- 





Their general good | sent ten days previous ! 
behaviour and cleanly appearance have been) ed to think it possible, but the learned lawyer, there is an immense lake 


‘The court was inclin- of Amsterdam, Leyden and Haarlem, in Holland, 


occupying what 


who thought the time too short, said, that) was once a fertile country, with towns and 
‘none but an angel on the wings of the wind villages, but whose waters have been spreading 


ment has been noticed ;—a number are good| could give notice in ten days at such a dis-| and deepening for centuries, often inundating 


readers, and write quite a fair hand:—in geo-| tance.” The court reproved the lawyer for|the cities above named. 


graphy and arithmetic, commendable progress | 
has also been observed ; and the children are} 
instructed in sewing two mornings in each | 
week. 

In the Infant School, the improvement of the 


Several attempts 
intimating that there was such an absurdity in| have been made to drain this lake, but in con- 
the idea that a notice was possible in such aj sequence of its being below the level of the 
time. But it appeared they thought the party | sea, these efforts have hitherto proved abortive. 
to be notified resided in Philadelphia, and when! A final endeavour is now being made, which 
they found it was in Charleston, they admitted | promises to be successful, to drain the lake by 


little ones in their various elementary exercises | that the lawyer had not exaggerated the im-| immense steam engines, working ou a new 


has been satisfactory, and their obedience and 
attention quite remarkable, considering whence 
they have been gathered. 

The children have generally been clad suit- 
ably to the season; but early in last winter it 
was found necessary to provide shoes for the 
most destitute, that they might continue their 
attendance. Ten dollars and eighty-seven 
cents were thus expended. The managers 


feel a hope, that many of the children in after | 


life will have cause to thank a kind Providence 
for the care extended to them by this Associa- 
tion, and to acknowledge that the good impres- 
sions made upon their tender minds, with the 
order and discipline to which they were sub- 
jected, have been to their lasting benefit. 

The Girls’ School has been continued under 
the care of Susan Buzby, and attended by an 
average number of rather more than 34, The 
register number is 427. There have been 53 
admitted, 10 of whom were re-admissions. 
Class list 57. The Infant department is con- 
tinued under the charge of Rebecca B. Mat- 
lack, assisted by Rebecca Haines. The aver- 
age number in attendance has been 80. The 
number on the register is 926. Admissions 
54, of which the re-admissions were 7. Class 
list 116. 

A number of books in the Library having 
become much worn and unfit for use, as many 
as were of sufficient value have been rebound, 
and forty-eight new volumes added. A new 
catalogue has also been prepared; in conse- 
quence of which the scholars were necessarily 
prevented from the use of the books a short 
time. This interruption will, we think, be 
more than compensated by the increased varie- 
ty now placed within their reach. 

We wish to call the attention of Friends, 
inclined to afford assistance to the coloured po- 
pulation, either by donation or bequest, to the 
fact, that this Association being dependent to a 
considerable extent, on its annual subscriptions, 
itis very desirable to place it on a more per- 
manent basis. Were our funds sufficiently 
augmented, it would enable us to establish a 
larger number of schools, in accordance with 
the original design of the founders of the Insti- 
tution. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Board of Managers, 

Jonn M. Warrant, Clerk. 
Philada., Twelfth month 31st, 1846. 





Wonderful Change.—In the year 1805, a 
question arose in one of the courts of Mary- 
land, then held in Annapolis, whether a certain 


| 55,000; ‘Toulouse one of 32,000; Versailles 


possibility of the case! That was forty years! plan. One engine is already at work, and two 
ago. Now, a notice could be given in Liver-| more are being constructed. Hitherto the 
pool in ten days [possibly.]!—Late Paper. |average consumption of fuel by engines em- 
ployed in draining land has been filteen pounds 

Libraries in France.—A recently publish. | coal per net horse power per hour, and in 
ed work says :—Collectively, then, the public | PY Cases, even exceeding twenty to twenty- 
libraries of Paris offer to the student 1,963,000 | five pounds. In this Haarlem engine the ex- 
volumes, printed and manuscript, a great part penditure of fuel is reduced to two and u quar- 
of them very learned. And now for the pub-|/¢" pounds per net horse power per hour, or 
lic libraries of the departments ; Aix has one | ‘70m less than one-sixth to one-tenth only of 
of 80,000, (about twice as large as any in the | the former amounts. In the economy of drain- 


United States ;) Amiens one of 40,000; Arras |'®g land by mechanical means, this is as great 
one of 36,000 ; Avignon one of 28,000 ; Bor-|®" improvement on the old system, as is the 
deaux one of 110,000; Besancon one of modern system of railways over the ancient 
55,000 ; Boulogne one of 24,000; Beaume one | ™€2ns of locomotion. The work performed 
of 22,000; Brest 20,000 ; Caen one of 40,000; | PY this engine is unprecedented ; it is capable 
Chaumont one of 34,500; Cambrai, Chartres, | discharging 1,000,000 tons of water in 
Clermont-Ferrard, Colmar, and Compeigne, | ‘Wenty-five and a halt hours. When the three 
each one of 30,000 ; Charleville one of 25,000 ; | CBgines are established, and at work, they will 
Carpentras one of 24,000; Chalons one of discharge 2,800,000 tons of water in twenty 
20,000; Dijon one of 41,000; Douai one of| four hours ; and as the contents of the lake of 
27,000 ; Fleche one of 22,000 ; Grenoble one | Haarlem, (which covers a surface of seventy 
of 43,000 ; Lyons one of 117,000 ; Lille one | S44#F° miles,) are estimated at 1,000,000,000 
of 20,000 ; Marseilles one of 50,000; Mans | '°"S of Waren the whole, allowing for contin- 
one of 44,000; Montpelier one of 39,000; | Sencies will be pumped out in thirteen months 
Metz one of 36,000 ; Mezieres one of 27,600 ;| —@ at in hydraulic engineering, totally with 
Moulins one of 20,000 ; Nancy one of 34,000; | 0% parallel. ‘The cost of the engines, build- 
Nantes and Niort each one of 24,000 ; Orleans| '"g> fuel, and workmen, to perform this opera. 
one of 26,000 ; Poitiers one of 22,000 ; Rouen | tom, will be £140,000 ; by the old system of 
one of 50,000; Rheims one of 34,000; La|©gines, it would have exceeded £240,000 ; 
Rochelle one of 20,000; Strasbourg one of| and by wind-mills, £320,000, the latter re- 
60,000 ; Saintes and Saint-Brieux each one of | WU"N6 four years to complete the work.— 
24,000 ; Toulon one of 51,000; Troyes one of | Presbyterian. 











one of 42,000; Valenciennes one of 30,500;! Agricultural productions of the United 
Vesoul one of 21,000. It will be perceived | States.—A writer in the Boston Courier, over 
that we have passed all (and they are many)/ the signature of J. N. B. estimates the rise in 
that fall below 20,000 volumes.—Jbid. value on the agricultural productions of the 
cniicblagiilie United States, since September 1, 1846, as 

A London paper says, “ The population of | follows : On the crop of Indian Corn (estima- 
England and Wales is reckoned at 14,400,000. | ‘ed at 480,000,000 bushels) the advance (esti- 
Of that number it is computed that one-fourth, mated at 25 cents per bushel) is $120,000,000; 
or 3,600,000, are between the ages of 4 and |°" the crop of Wheat the advance is estimated 
14, when they should be receiving a sound, | #! $56,000,000 ; on the crop of Oats $16,000,- 
useful education, Yet, melancholy to relate, | 900 ; Rye $36,000,000 ; on the crop of Hay 
less than a third of that number attend day- | the advance (in consequence of the increased 
schools, and even less than a third attend| “S¢ of corn and other grains for brend stufls) 
schools [on the first day of the week,] leaving | is estimated at $45,000,000. Showing a to- 
one and a-half million unable to read or write.” | ‘al rise in value of $273,000,000.— Late Pa- 


: per. 


Upwards of three millions barrels of flour, 
nearly three millions bushels of wheat, a mil- 
lion and a-half bushels of corn, and nearly the 
same of barley, were received at Albany, dur- 
ing the navigation of the canal the past season. 
—Late Paper. 


———Ss 


—— 


If pride put on a covering of humility to 
conceal its character, rest assured that covering 
will soon fall into tatters, the deception be dis- 
covered, and the hideous deformity of the de- 
ceiver be only increased. 


—=<=>—_ > 











HE FRIEND. 


FIRST MONTH 9, 1847. 





———— <_< ee 


THE FRIEND. 


information thou so kindly wrote to me, and I 
felt obliged to thee for it. 
* The distresses in Ireland have affected me 












FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet. 


tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 








ivery much, and | have been very desirous, 
|that as a Society, we may do our duty in the 

We are induced to transfer to our pages 4S) matter. Living in a land of abundance, where 
a pleasing evidence of liberal feeling, the fol-| the necessaries and comforts of life are so easi- 
lowing, taken from the New York Tribune of| |y obtained, our tables daily loaded with plenty 





Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
|Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No, 
|179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N, 
| Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street ; 
| John C, Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 



































3ist ult.; fully believing, that the confidence 


evinced in the trustworthiness of our Dublin | 


Friends, will not be misplaced. The aim of 
the “Central Organization” will doubless be, 
to do nothing but upon searching investigation, 
to relieve real distress wherever found, and of 
whatever class, but especially to seek out the 
less importunate and retiring description of 
sufferers, of which, there is reason to believe, 
there are many. We embrace the occasion to 
state, for the information of those unacquainted 
with the fact, that according to an established 
regulation in the economy of our Society, pro- 
vision for its own poor is uniformly made, and 
that not a particle of the contributions raised 
for the sufferers in Ireland, and confided to the 
distribution of the Dublin Committee, will be 
dispensed to our own members. 

“The Appeal for Ireland.—The General 
Committee appointed by the city meeting at 
Tammany Hall, met again yesterday at the 
Mayor’s Office, and, on full consideration, re- 
solved to make the Central Organization in 





Dublin of the Friends or Quakers of Ireland, | 


the medium of dispensing such aid as may be 
contributed by the benevolent in this city and 
neighbourhood for the relief of the present ex- 
traordinary and harrowing destitution in Ire- 
land. They were led to this decision by a 


existence an extensive and active organization 
for searching out and relieving the really fam- 
ishing Poor at this crisis—that they have them- 
selves contributed largely to this very object, 
and are now dispensing their own bounty care- 
fully—and that they enjoy the respect and 
contidence of all classes and parties. We can- 
not doubt that this decision will prove a wise 
one, and that it will be received with general 
and hearty approbation. 

‘We wish we could find room for the circu- 
lar of the Friends of Ireland, or even for the 
simple details it gives of the awful destitution 


unto death of so many hundreds and thousands | 


in Ireland. Finding ourselves unable to make 
room for any part of it, however, we may state 
generally that no one can truly realize, ina 
land of comparatively plenty, how frightfully 
extensive and harrowing are the woes of Fam- 
ine now endured in Ireland— brought on, be it 
remembered, by no fault or improvidence there, 


jothers to give, were we, our wives, and our| 





of good things, ourselves and our children com. | 
fortably clad and housed from the cold—there | 
seems to me a weighty obligation on us to re- | 
member the suffering poor, and to the extent | 
of our means, even if it trench on some of our 
luxuries or comforts, to send of our abundance 
to relieve the starving multitudes. He who 
has made a difference between them and us, 


Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
William Hilles, Frankford; James Thorp, 
Frankford; William Thomas, No. 242 North 


Fifth street. 


Superintendent.—Philip Garrett. 
Matron.—Susan Barton. 
Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 


designs that we should make a liberal use of | No. 182 Arch street. 


his bounty in helping those less favourably 
circumstanced; and we may recollect that in 
the description given by our Saviour of the 
solemn final scene, the omission of duty in 
this particular, forms the ground of rejection 
against those on the left hand,—while to those 
on the right, it is said, ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto the least of these, ye did it unto me.’ 
‘Such an extreme case as the present has 
not occurred | apprehend, since | can recollect, 
—men women and children perishing from ac- 
tual want. If we put our souls in their soul’s | 
stead, and ask ourselves how we should want} 


° °° ° | 
helpless children, pining away in want, we 


shall need no other measure for our charity. 
“The subject was opened in our Monthly 

Meeting on Second-day, and | hope several 

hundred dollars will be raised,* though Friends 


|in the country generally, are not accustomed 
knowledge that the Friends have already in| 


to give as largely as those in the city do.” 





* We have since been informed that upwards of 
$400 was raised. 





“ Light in the South.—They have a clergy- | 
man in Louisville, Ky., who has built a church | 
at his own cost, and preaches to his people for | 
nothing a year and finds himself.”—Late Pa- 
per. 

It is not every good man who may be called 
to the ministry, who would be able to build a| 
meeting house, but to every one whose duty it 
is to minister at the altar, the injunction of the | 
Master may be addressed with reference to this | 
disinterested example in preaching freely,— 
“Go and do thou likewise.” 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A special meeting of the Committee to Su- 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Joshua H. 


Worthington. 








Diep, at his residence, near Mooresville, Morgan 


county, Iowa, on the 15th of Tenth month last, James 


Muttoy, aged nearly 61 years. In the removal of 


this our dear friend, the Society of Friends and the 


neighbourhood in general, have sustained a Joss which 
will long be felt; yet we are comforted in the belief 
that our loss is his eternal gain. 


—-, suddenly, on the 28th of Tenth month last, at 
his residence, Haddonfield, New Jersey, ‘Tuomas Rep. 
MAN, JR., in the 34th year of hisage. Young, respect- 
ed and talented, the death of this young man in the 
bloom of life,in the vigour of his day, has cast a 
gloom over a community by whom he was sincerely 
beloved, which time can alone remove. “How many 
fall as sudden, not as safe.” But a few short days 
ago, with a prospect for increased usefulness, and a 
reputation unblemished, he mingled with the living; 
now, alas! the cold grave contains his lileless form. 
But his spirit has, we humbly trust, its rest in the 
bosom of his God. 





, in Marcellus, Onondaga county, State of New 
York, on the 22d of T'welith month, 1846, Catuarine 
Tuorneg, wiie of Obadiah Thorne, and daughter of 
Jucob and Eliza Griffin of Skaneateles, aged 5 years, 
She endured a lingering illness with much Christian 
patience and resignation to the Divine will, rejoicing 
in the hope of a happy immortality. She had, from 
her youth, been of a thoughtful and considerate turn 
of mind, and careful to do nothing which would bring 
her into condemnation ; and for several of the last years 
of her liie she had been looking towards its carly close. 
During her sickness, she imparted valuable counsel to 
her family and friends, and many expressions of love 
and consolation are now remembered to comfort them 
in their bereavement. At one time, after some cunver- 
sation with her husband concerning their children, she 
said, “The love that we have lived in still remains, 
which makes it hard to part; yet I want thee to give 
me up cheerfully, for it will be better for me. 1 see 
nothing in my way, and I think it will be better for 
me to go now than to remain longer here.” On the 
day of her departure, she said, “1 have dreaded the 
passage from life to death; that dread is now all re- 
moved. It has been hard during my sickness, to avoid 
tears when speaking of death; they are now all wiped 










(we speak of immediate causes,) but by the | perintend the Boarding-Sehool at West-town, | away.” Near her close, she gave her hand to each 
mysterious visitation which has blasted the | will meet in Philadelphia, at the usual place, | Member of the family, kissed them, and bade them fare- 
hopes of the husbandman and destroyed by|on Sixth-day the 15th instant, at 3 o'clock, | Wells and « little eed <hesameade samag.yes 8 
disease a great portion of the staple product on | P. M. P 










: Thus was she strengthened for the conflict, and by 
which the Poor of Ireland rely for a subsis- the mighty power of the Lord Jehovah, enabled to tri- 


umph over the last enemy, and to obtain the victory 
over all, She had prayed for an easy passage, which 
in mercy was granted; she died without a sigh or 
struggle; and her purified spirit took its departare 
from its tenement of clay in a holy calm, which was 


tence. 
mitigate the sufferings caused by such a cala- 


mity ?” 





A letter dated Springfield, (Pa.) Twelfth 
month 31st, in answer to one from the editor, 
says :— 

“ [t was very gratifying to me to receive the 


Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 


Who can hesitate to give something to Phila., First mo. 9th, 1847. 





FOR SALE 


At the Office of “The Friend,” a copy of | felt as a covering upon the spirits of the living. 


Rees’s Encycior£pDIa. 
cost, $320, 


Price, $60 ; original | ~~~ RAW Renee ~~ 
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